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gay young soldier that chatted and fired over his body. We find here no 
proofs of persortal malice; and it is really doubtful whether they had any 
towards each other. Why then so fierce in the work of mutual butchery ? 
Why did not the real parties in the contest, the great men on both sides, do 
their own fighting, and shed each other's blood ? 



MR. WEBSTER ON PEACE. 

The N. Y. Chamber of Commerce recently waited upon Mr. Webster in 
that city, " to express its high estimation of his services in the negotiation 
of the late treaty with Great Britain. That negotiation," says the President 
of the Chamber, " had for its object, the final adjustment of long standing, 
as well as intricate and important questions, and this object has been 
successfully accomplished on terms that are deemed alike honorable and 
satisfactory ; while the spirit of mutual concession and conciliation that 
was manifested on that occasion, has served but to enhance the value of the 
benefits conferred, in the establishment of friendly intercourse between 
two kindred nations on a basis of assured confidence, and permanent 
tranquillity." 

'Gentlemen,' replies Mr. Webster, 'in the progress of the civilized 
world great changes have been wrought by commercial intercourse, by the 
general advancement in civilization, and, above all, by the benign influences 
of the Christian religion. And these changes are as clearly indicated by 
the subjects on which nations now-a-days treat, as by any other marks or 
proofs whatever. In ages past, treaties were merely alliances made for 
purposes of war, or as defences against war, or merely as compacts against 
the strong for the defence of the weak, or against crowns or successful 
princes, and for preserving what was considered in former days the 
'balance of power.' Treaties in our own day assume anew character. 
Not that these subjects are excluded altogether; not that they are not often 
introduced ; but a new class of subjects have arisen from the influence of 
Christianity, and have been introduced into the relations of government. 
These are commercial regulations, and are for the adjustment of such 
questions as arise from the intercourse of different nations, and especially 
are they of service in preventing the cruelty and barbarism which were so 
frequent in former ages. 

' Gentlemen, as I have said, treaties were formerly entered into, wars 
waged, immense treasures exhausted, and torrents of blood poured out, to 
maintain the balance of power among the nations of the earth, that is, to 
keep the strong from oppressing the weak ; and this security against 
oppression by the powerful, the weak sought to obtain by alliances, by 
armies, by foreign subsidies, and by military aid. But, thanks to the 
civilization of the age, thanks to the commercial intercourse of civilized 
nations, and thanks especially to the Christian religion, which has been so 
influential upon the minds of men, and the spirit of the times, another 
instrument has been devised for maintaining this balance of power, far 
beyond, and infinitely above all the armies and navies of the earth. That 
instrument is moral power — the judgment of mankind. All the nations of 
the earth would view with indignation, now, any such attempt on the part 
of the strong to oppress the weak ; nor in this age would any nation attempt 
such a deed as the partition of Poland. All the nations of Europe could 
not effect it. The nations now find security, not in armies and navies, but 
in the sense of general justice, the feeling of right which prevails in this 
civilized age, in which, if an intent is perceived on the part of any to injure 
one, it is the duty of all to unite in resisting it. A general feeling of 
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security has thus come to prevail over the whole world ; because nations 
now would not sit silent under any outrage of the kind — would not keep 
quiet, but would be loudly indignant when any aggression by the strong is 
attempted upon the rights of the weak.' 

Here is a very important and most auspicious change in the international 
policy of Christendom ; and this change has resulted mainly from the blessing 
of God upon the efforts made by the friends of peace. We have no room now, 
but are fully prepared to substantiate this statement. 

Here, too, is an argument for redoubled zeal. If God has crowned with 
so much success the few and feeble means already used, shall we cease 
or relax our exertions ? Shall we regard this success as a proof that no 
more effort is needed ? No ; it should only confirm our faith, and quicken 
our zeal. 



CHINESE WAR. 



The War closed. — It seems that England has at length ceased from 
her nefarious war with China on the following terms : 

1. China consents to pay in three years the sum of 21 millions of dollars. 

2. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and two others, shall be open to 
English commerce. 

3. The island of Hong Kong is perpetually ceded to her Britannic Majesty. 

4. The prisoners shall be restored. 

5. An amnesty published. 

6. The officers of the two nations shall be treated on a footing of equality. 

7. The islands of Chusan and Kolong-soo shall be occupied till full 
payment of the tribute. 

The emperor of China had given his adhesion to the treaty, but refused 
to sign it until it should be ratified by the British queen. It was, however, 
partly executed, and half the first instalment of money had been already 
paid, and confided to the frigate Blonde, which was to sail directly for 
England. 

This War an unprofitable Speculation. — The indemnifications paid 
or pledged by the Chinese, may seem large ; but, after all, they are only 
a fraction, perhaps not a tenth part of what the war has cost England alone. 
We have seen somewhere an estimate of Sir Robert Peel himself, that she 
had long ago spent in that crusade of folly and crime, nearly $100,000,000; 
and the amount since expended, is probably several times as much more. 

Incidents in its Prosecution. — It is impossible, says the London 
Spectator, of Oct., 1842, to read the accounts of the military operations in 
China, without shame and disgust It is not war, but sheer butchery. 
Captain Bingham, of the Royal Navy, thus describes the capture of Ningpo : 

' About 12,000 Chinese advanced upon the southern and western gates, 
the guards retiring before them. On ihe Chinese penetrating to the mar- 
ket-place in the centre of the city, they were received by a heavy fire from 
our troops drawn up. This sudden check so damped their ardor, that their 
only object appeared to be, to get out of the city as fast as possible ; in doing 
which, they were crowded in dense masses in the narrow street The artil- 
lery now coming up within one hundred yards of the crowded fugitives, pour- 
ed in a destructive fire of grape and canister. So awful was the destruction 
of human life, that the bodies were obliged to be removed to the sides of the street 
to allow the guns to advance ; and the pursuit was followed up by the artil- 
lery, and the 49th regiment, for miles.' On the arrival of the general, he 
put a stop to the slaughter, or twenty thousand, instead of nine, might have 
been massacred. The loss on the side of the British troops, is said to have 
amounted to two or three killed, and some dozen wounded! But if a few 



